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ésTRANSLATION 


Discussion of Violent Revolution, 


FROM A JAIL CELL 


by KOTOKU SHUSUI 
Translated by GEORGE ELISON 


To Mr. Isobe 

To Hanai 

To Imamura 
Kotoku Denjiro 
Prisoner of ‘Tokyo Prison 


Mr. Isobe, Hanai and Imamura, —— 
ECAUSE of the incident in which we are involved, you have laid aside a 
B great deal of important business and lost much valuable time by appearing 
day after day in court on our behalf. Moreover, I imagine that the defense 
of people already condemned by popular opinion as rebels and regicides must 
involve for you all kinds of molestation. I am quite overwhelmed at the thought 
of all the pains you have exerted, all the annoyances you have suffered, both in 
and out of court; and Iam deeply touched by the great civil courage you have 
thus exhibited. Please accept my most heartfelt gratitude. 

As the present trial would have it, “Kotoku promotes violent revolution.” 
A sentence of this nature serves to summarize the gist of the crime under which 
most of the defendants in this case have been charged. It must be stated, however, 
that the views held by us anarchists concerning revolution, the character of our 
movement, and other such matters have not come clear at all, not in preliminary 
interrogations nor in the public prosecutor’s examination. Rather, the facts have 
been subjected to guesses, twists, and interpretations, until the truth about this 
incident has, I fear, been completely obscured. The truth, and my reflections, I 
should like to offer to you for further reference. 
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CI ANARCHISM AND ASSASSINATION 


THERE are many who simply take the anarchist revolution to mean attempts 
by pistol or bomb upon the life of the sovereign. This is due to the universal 
failure to understand just what anarchism is. As you, our defenders, already know, 
the doctrines of this movement constitute a type of philosophy which is greatly 
similar to the thought of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu in the Orient.! Anarchism 
consists of the following belief: It is the manifest trend of the nature of human 
society that the present-day system of coercive rule by authoritarianism and force 
of arms will cease to exist and a society of communal life and mutual assistance 
welded by bonds of morality and love will appear. 'To perfect our freedom and 
happiness we must advance in accordance with this trend. 

Therefore, anarchists despise tyranny and hate all fetters upon freedom; 
but, needless to say,at the same time they reject violence, and no one in the whole 
world loves peace and liberty as much as they. Let us look at the example of 
Kropotkin, who is regarded to be the anarchists’ prime authority. The only thing 
the judge requested to know was simply whether he was an anarchist—taking 
him, one suspects, for a common hoodlum. Kropotkin, however, is a prince of 
Russia, who reached the venerable age of sixty-eight this year; a military man at 
first, he later turned to scientific research, became a geologist of prime world 
ranking, and has since been credited with a number of most beneficial discoveries ; 
besides, he is well versed in all branches of philosophy and literature. Some twenty 
years ago, when he was imprisoned in France under suspicion of complicity 
with the Lyon workers’ bomb-throwing riots, scientists and men of letters in 
the various countries of Europe in joint petition urged the president of France 
to grant him amnesty, for the sake of world science; and the president immediate- 
ly acceded to the petition. All the scholars contributing to the Britannica had 
joined this petition, and men as well known in Japan as Spencer and Hugo in- 
cluded with their signatures a few lines of individual protest. We can thereby 
see how highly Kropotkin’s reputation as a scientist is valued. His character is 
exceedingly noble, his nature completely gentle and kind. This man could never 
be pleased at violence! 

Elysée Reclus, the late French geographer, became famous in the same way as 
Kropotkin. France regarded it a cause of honor to possess such a great scientist; 
so much that the city council of Paris named a street in his memory. He abhorred 
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the destruction of life, and for that reason rejected all flesh food, becoming avegeta- 
rian. Many of the anarchists in Europe and America are vegetarians. How can men 
who cannot tolerate the killing even of birds and animals rejoice in the murder of 
humans, as some would have us believe! 

These scientists who are regarded as anarchist leaders are not my only examples 
of character worthy of emulation. I have observed that in comparison with other 
working men, the anarchist movement’s worker supporters do more reading, and 
their moral conduct is better. Many among them indulge neither in whisky nor 
in tobacco. Such men could never be common hoodlums. 

Of course, it is true that the anarchist ranks have also spawned assassins. This, 
however, does not mean that an anarchist must necessarily be an assassin. Not 
only anarchists become assassins: many assassins have come from among state 
socialists, and also from among republicans, from among proponents of the liber- 
ty-popular rights movement, and the nationalist movement as well, and the im- 
perial loyalists.2 Up to now, anarchists have been falsely accused of all sorts of 
assassinations, and the number of such incidents has been exaggerated out of all 
proportion. For instance, the anarchist group is blamed for the killing of Czar 
Alexander II; in point of fact, however, those responsible were adherents of the 
movements for popular rights and liberty, akin in ideology to the men of our own 
Setytikai? today. 

Actually, a brief study of history will reveal that, compared to adherents of 
other factions, anarchists have been involved in the least number of assassina- 
tions. I believe that there hardly have been ten such incidents attributable to 
them within the last fifty years, worldwide! But, to look back upon this same 
space of fifty years, in our own Japan (not to speak of the whole wide world) doz- 
ens or even hundreds of assassinations can be laid at the door of the imperial 
loyalist—nationalist camp.‘ If one is to say that a school of thought 1s assassina- 
tion-centered simply because it has produced assassins, then there exists no ide- 
ology more violently murderous than imperial loyalism-nationalism. 

Accordingly, the making of an assassin is not relative to the school of thought 
of his adherence. Special conditions of the time tied in with special characteristics 
of the person lead to the act of assassination. Picture the following circumstances: 
a group of comrades in thought becomes the target for extreme governmental 
oppression; their rights are wrested away, and the freedom of speech, of assembly, 
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of publication is, of course, destroyed; they are even robbed of the means to live. 
Or, again: due to the tyrannical high-handedness of the rich, the poor must starve, 
freeze, sorrow in the deepest of misery; it is unbearable to watch such suffering 
and stand by inactive. Lawful, peaceful methods seem to be ineffectual; in short, 
there appears to be no way out. Under such circumstances, excitable, passion- 
driven youths might well resort to violence and assassination, and the action 
might well be termed legitimate self-defense. The above-mentioned enthusiasts 
of imperial loyalism-nationalism act in much the same fashion. When the politi- 
cians, in their view, are about to lead the country astray, or when their own move- 
ment appears endangered by persecution, their indignation reaches a fever pitch 
and, no other means of relief being apparent, they resort to assassination. Of 
course, they do not by a priori preference conceive of assassination as a means or as 
an end in itself: Rather, they are driven to it by the exigencies of circumstance and 
individual character. If one inspects history, he will realize that originally the 
prime utilizers of violence were governments and their officials, the rich and the 
nobility. Stifled, tormented, ceaselessly provoked by this violence, the workers 
and the champions of the people could not help using violence in counterattack. 
The assassination of President McKinley of the United States, and that of King 
Umberto of Italy, as well as the bomb-throwing attempt upon the life of Alfonso 
of Spain, all had special circumstances of the times surrounding them; any de- 
tailed discussion, however, would take up too much space—so I shall not speak 
about these incidents. 

To sum it all up: the making of an assassin depends upon the way in which 
certain temporal conditions tie in with the personal characteristics of the indivi- 
dual in question. He might come from any political faction; the field is not limited 
to anarchists alone. On the contrary, there have been extremely few assassins 
among the anarchists, because they all love peace and liberty. I fervently hope for 
the disappearance of the false view as demonstrated by the officials trying this 
case: “‘Anarchists are assassins.” 


Cu THE NATURE OF REVOLUTION 


THE question now arises: How is the anarchist revolution to be brought about 
if not by bomb-throwing attempts upon the life of the sovereign? The Japanese 
word for “revolution” —kakumei—is Chinese in origin. In China, the term was 
used to describe the process in which the emperor of dynasty A, receiving the 
Mandate of Heaven, replaced the emperor of dynasty B; so it signified mainly the 
change of emperors, the change of sovereigns. Our “revolution” has quite a dif- 
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ferent meaning. We do not place much value upon the mere transfer of power be- 
tween potentates; we do not use the word “revolution” except to mean a funda- 
mental change in the governmental system and in the organization of society. 

The Ashikaga gave way to Oda, and Toyotomi gave way to the Tokugawa;> 
but the same feudal system of rule by the military remained. This is not called 
revolution. But the Meiji Restoration is a revolution, even though the emperor 
remained in his position. It is not a revolution by virtue of the fact that the em- 
peror and the Satcho coalition® replaced the Tokugawa, but because the old order 
was in the process transformed from its very roots. The Taika Reform’ of a thou- 
sand years ago also was tantamount to a revolution, even though the emperor re- 
tained his position, and even though the revolutionary changes were carried out 
not by the people but by the emperor. To be precise, what we call revolution is 
not merely the replacement of sovereign A by sovereign Bor the grasping of polit- 
ical power by individual or clique C at the expense of individual or clique D. Rev- 
olution signifies the process in which an antiquated system reaches the last stage 
of decay and wearily collapses, a new social organization arising to fill the vacated 
space. Revolution signifies the fulfillment of a phase in the course of social prog- 
ress. Strictly speaking, therefore, revolution is a natural occurrence: it cannot 
be brought about by an individual or a political faction. 

To return to the example of the Meiji Restoration: This revolution was not 
brought about by Kido, or Saigd, or Okubo; rather, the feudal organization and 
class system established in the first years of Tokugawa rule remained fixed for 
three hundred years, not keeping pace with the advance of civilization and the 
development of society—decay finally became apparent throughout the system, 
and it became completely bankrupt and collapsed, quite naturally. If the con- 
ducive atmosphere had not been ripe for the collapse of the old order, all the 
efforts ofa hundred men such as Kido, Saigd, Okubo would have been completely 
fruitless. Had they been born twenty years earlier, they might have been executed 
together with Yoshida Shoin;? or they might have withered in obscurity unable 
to accomplish a thing. They were fortunate enough to be born at the right time, 
to hit upon the right opportunity, to rise with the current. They did not bring 
about the revolution, not by any means! A great stream seeking its proper chan- 
nel—that is how a revolution comes about. 
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It is, therefore, completely impossible to plan in advance how to bring a revolu- 

tion about, or how to carry it out. In the Meiji Restoration as well, the situation 
changed by the hour, by the minute; and the outcome defied all conjecture, all 
imagination. Just when it appeared that governmental power had been peace- 
fully handed over by the Petition for Restoration of Imperial Rule,!° the Fushimi- 
Toba Campaign‘! began; and when it seemed that Edo would be engulfed by war 
and turned into a place of carnage, Katsu!? and Saigo at the last moment averted 
the danger. Just when everything seemed settled, the Shogitai!3 embarked upon 
their revanchist adventure, and there was war in the provinces of Ou.!4The sur- 
render of Edo was arranged successfully because two figures such as Katsu and 
Saigo appeared from opposing parties at the same time; but who knows what a 
terrible war might have resulted if such an unusual coincidence, unseen these thou- 
sand years, had not come about! Is it not completely unpredictable by the human 
mind, this flaring of revolution? Whether the revolution which is to come will 
take the course of peace or war is something which no intellectual or scholar can 
predict. Analysis can only be made concerning the following points: 
—the existing order is falling out of step with the progress of society and the devel- 
opment ofi culture;—the disintegration of the existing order and the develop- 
ment of a new system constitute an inevitable trend; —the feudal governmental 
system having proved lacking, its antithesis (é.e. a prefectural system) must take 
its place;—following upon despotism, a constitutional-liberal system is a natural 
necessity. 

Proceeding from this argument, we believe that after the present-day system 
of individual and private ownership of property has decayed and passed away, 
a communist system will take its place, and the despotism of the modern state 
will be swept away by anarchist liberty. We believe this, and we look forward 
to this revolution. 

When the anarchist revolution comes about, what will happen to the imperial 
family?—this question also came up some days ago. We cannot stage-manage 
this problem. The imperial family itself must deal with it. As I said before, anar- 
chists hope for the realization of a society with universal liberty, subject to no 
authoritarian or militarist oppression. One must not think that when this society 
comes about, just anybody will have the authority to determine what is to happen 
to the imperial family. In so far as it does not interfere with the liberties of others, 
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the imperial family will freely be able to pursue its happiness and prosperity, to 
g0 its own way. It shall not be put under any restraint. 

So we do not know under what circumstances, in what fashion this revolution 
will be accomplished. I do know, however, that they who for the sake of universal 
peace and liberty participate in this revolution must endeavor as best they can 
to avoid violence, to avoid producing victims to the revolution. For it seems that 
the great revolutions of the past were accompanied by much violence and re- 
quired a great number of victims. It is a fact, however, that discord of this type 
is always the result of machinations by recalcitrants who wish to reverse the tide, 
the great tide of progress. The imperial family is today accorded praise for desir- 
ing the people’s peace, liberty, and pursuit of happiness; at a time of revolution, 
it would hardly associate itself with such recalcitrants in resisting the general 
trend or in using violence. But it is completely impossible to visualize all this 
today, just as it would have been impossible to imagine the events of the Genji- 
Keid Periods around the time of Kansei.15 I only hope for the disappearance of the 
misconception that the anarchist revolution has as its objective the assassination 
of the sovereign. 


Cll THE SO-CALLED REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 


A GREAT stream seeking its proper channel—if revolution is this type of nat- 
ural phenomenon, then there is hardly a need for a “revolutionary movement.” 
Yet a revolutionary movement does exist at the present time, and its members 
are constantly intent on throwing bombs and starting an uprising. It seems that 
such misconceptions do exist. 

Anarchists are commonly identified with the “revolutionary movement.” 
They are not, however, bent on starting an uprising immediately, nor do they 
make a practice of bomb-throwing riots. The entire movement can be charac- 
terized merely as an effort to train mental capabilities and cultivate ideological 
enlightenment, which will have such a telling influence in the future; such is 
the anarchists’ part in the revolution to come. Their publication of newspapers 
and magazines, their authorship and dissemination of books, their speeches, 
their public meetings—these endeavors all attempt to explain the drift of the 
times, to illustrate the reasons, the circumstances, the consequences of the advance 
of society, and to further knowledge concerning these issues. The establishment 
of labor unions and the operation of various cooperative enterprises helps to 
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develop capacities towards the creation of a new communal life at the time of 
revolution and after. Hitherto, the labor union movement in Japan has concen- 
trated merely on immediate advantage for the worker class and has not stemmed 
from any judicious concern for the revolution in the distant future. The anarchists 
as well have not yet been involved in the formation of labor unions in Japan. 

Saying that a young man has ceaselessly been propagating revolution, or that 
he has been engaged in the revolutionary movement 1s, to many people, as much 
as saying that he has been active in a movement with violence or assassination 
of the emperor as its objective. Such a condemnation is, of course, but malignant 
slander. It is quite the usual thing in our group to define as participants in the 
revolutionary movement even those who lecture on anarchist theories, and those 
who distribute anarchist newspapers and pamphlets. Such activity is, however, 
quite different from the stirring of revolution. 

If the revolution will come naturally, then a “revolutionary movement” seems 
of no use—it is patently false to say this. Given the following situation: an an- 
tiquated system has reached the last stage of decay and the society is about to 
collapse naturally; there exists no body of enlightened knowledge concerning 
the new order which, in the natural course of events, should fill the vacated space; 
men’s capabilities have not been trained for the exigency—in such a situation, 
the society would die together with the old order, withered without sprouting 
the revivifying bud of revolution. On the other hand, if knowledge and trained 
capability exist, the old stock will sprout new buds. The society of Imperial Rome 
vanished, left to decay because there existed no movement of renewal, no new 
school of thought. France, on the other hand, was by the thought of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and Montesquieu being prepared for new life even as the Bourbon 
Dynasty in its last days was reaching such a terrible state of decay. France was 
not destroyed; with the revolution, a new France was born. Preparation in ad- 
vance existed also for the revolution of the Meiji Restoration in Japan. To be 
specific, I mean the spread of the Imperial idea. The Dai Nippon shi of the Mito 
School, the Gaishi and the Seiki of San’yo, the kokugaku teachings of Motoori and 
Hirata, the travel accounts of Takayama Hikokur6, all were part of this ideologi- 
cal preparation.!© These authors intuitively knew—intuitively felt—that the 
Tokugawa family’s continuing grasp on power fit the Japanese people’s needs 
of existence less and less. They prepared the way for revolution, unawares, or 
perhaps but dimly aware. When the Tokugawa family collapsed, a sufficiently 
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formulated ideology directly conducive to a restoration of imperial rule had al- 
ready been nourished. Japan was not destroyed; a splendid revolution was ac- 
complished. But... what a dangerous situation it was! If the anti-Tokugawa 
revolutionary movement had not prepared Japan for the crisis, it might, because 
of the advent of foreigners just at that time, have suffered the same fate as Korea 
today. The society of Korea has in the end lost its independence, and this I believe 
is due to the fact that for a long time it was left to rot and decay, without rousing 
itself, without striking out afresh, without the capacity or the ideology to enter 
a new course of life, a new social form. 

Human beings are living things, and society is a living thing: it must never 
stop changing, advancing; it must not be expected to tolerate an eternally 
constant, stationary regime. The order must needs undergo renewal, must prog- 
ress with the times. A minor phase in this progress, in this renewal, is called 
reform; revolution is the major phase. We anarchists believe that the infusion of 
a new ideology is necessary to preserve our society from decline and fall. In other 
words, we believe that a revolutionary movement is necessary. 


Iv THE MEANING OF DIRECT ACTION 


I was surprised to hear during the preliminary interrogation and the public 
prosecutor’s examination that “direct action” was taken to mean much the same 
thing as violent revolution or bomb-throwing riots. 

In Europe and America the English expression “direct action’’—our chokusetsu 
kado!7—1s generally used to describe the labor movement. Among the workers 
in labor unions there are anarchists, and also socialists, and proponents of the 
imperial loyalist-nationalist school as well; so the expression is not especially 
in exclusive possession of the anarchists. So the exact meaning of the term does 
not exceed the following: the advancement of the welfare of labor unions as a 
whole will make little headway if the matter is entrusted to a parliament —the 
workers must take action themselves; rejecting the indirect action of enlisting 
members of parliament as intermediaries, the workers should themselves take 
action directly; without electing representatives, the workers should all press 
forward themselves. And now to speak concretely : in order to perfect equipment 
in the factories, and to achieve a limitation of working hours, rather than take 
action to get the industrial laws reformed through parliamentary intermediaries, 
the workers must negotiate directly with the factory owner—and, if he does not 
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listen, they must go on strike. So that term “direct action” for the most part is 
used in reference to a strike. Or, again, there are those who argue that during a 
time of extreme depression, when the starved are littered along the roadsides, 
it is perfectly proper to break into the houses of the rich and seize food. And one 
cannot maintain that to seize food is not yet another form of direct action. And 
there are those who argue that in a time of revolution it is fit that labor unions 
proceed to undertake everything, without waiting for proposals in parliament, 
the passage of laws and whatnot. This, too, can be called direct action. 

Now, agreement with the doctrine of direct action is by no means the same as 
approval of all direct action, approval of any means taken to bypass parliament. 
Mistaken is the writer who inquires if the bypassing of parliament by violence, 
murder, theft, or deceit . . . ifall these are not, after all, direct action. Everywhere 
in Europe and America parliaments are putrescent. This is not to say that among 
members of parliament there are no good men; but they are in the minority and 
their plans cannot be carried out. And so it is today the doctrine of labor unions 
not to place reliance in parliament but to take direct action. 'To act, therefore, 
is to take direct action; but to take direct action is not to take just any sort of 
measures. 

Also, among those who despair of parliamentary activity and espouse direct 
action, ends, means, and methods differ according to the particular person and 
situation: A might belong to an agrarian league and be concerned only with beat- 
ing down land rents; and B might only support workers’ strikes. So it is quite 
baseless to construe direct action simply as violent revolution, and in addition 
to claim that adherents of direct action were the cause of the present incident. 


€V GOVERNMENTAL MEASURES IN EUROPE AND JAPAN 


LET us leave aside for the moment attempts to determine where the facts about 
the present incident lie and what motives led up to it. As I have mentioned above, 
anarchists by no means love violence; and the gospel of anarchism is not a gospel 
of violence. Terrible misconceptions are held about anarchism even in Europe and 
America. Though anarchism’s teachings be understood, they are on purpose mis- 
construed: anarchism is slandered and calumniated. But the kind of malevolent 
oppression which anarchists must face in Japan and Russia—complete depriva- 
tion of rights, trampling underfoot of liberties, robbery even of the right to live 
exists nowhere else. In all the cultured countries of Europe, anarchist news- 
papers and magazines are published freely, and their assemblies are held freely. 
In France (and in other countries) there are some seven or eight anarchist weekly 
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newspapers; and in a monarchy such as England, the ally of Japan, there are 
anarchist periodicals published in English, and in Russian, and in Jewish. Residing 
in London, Kropotkin freely made public his writings; as a matter of fact, his 
book, The Terror in Russia, which appeared last year, was published by the British 
Parliament’s “Committee on Russian Affairs.” And a book like The Conquest of 
Bread (which I have translated into Japanese), with original text in French, has 


been put into English, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish, efc.; it now enjoys a 
weighty world-wide reputation. The only cultured countries which have sup- 
pressed this classic so unreasonably are Japan and Russia. 

Of course, there have been countries which proposed that since anarchism is a 
peril it must be crushed by concerted action, and I have heard something about 
such propositions being made to Japan also; but countries coming forth with such 
overtures have in the main been Germany or Italy or Spain. First these countries 
heaped the most malevolent persecution upon the anarchists; and when some of 
the persecuted anarchists in their extreme indignation committed certain acts of 
violence, these countries immediately made of this a pretext for advocating a 
policy of suppression. This treaty of suppression with the powers acting in con- 
cert was proposed again and again, but never brought into being. Even in this 
corrupt world there remains a veneer of civilization which will not allow men’s 
freedom of thought to be trampled underfoot. And I must especially point out 
that England, the ally of Japan, will always oppose such proposals. 


CVI UPRISING, DISTURBANCE, AND REVOLUTION 


Isuppose that the expression “‘violent revolution” which has become attached to 
the present incident has arisen out of the peculiar Oriental idea that a simple 
change of potentates is to be termed “revolution.” For it proceeds from this way 
of thinking that a revolution can at any time be aroused, or be considered feasible, 
if only a powerful armed force is available; and all uprisings and disturbances 
caused by revolutionaries are defined as violent revolutions. But the meaning of 
the word “revolution” as we use it—as I have explained above—requires a strict 
distinction on this point: uprisings and disturbances are, very literally, uprisings 
and disturbances. In the opinions (did they constitute a plan?, or did they con- 
stitute a plot?—I'm afraid Pm not a lawyer so I don’t quite understand) which I 
expressed to Oishi, Matsuo!8 and the others, the expression “violent revolution” 
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was never used; it was completely made up at the public prosecutor’s or at the 
preliminary interrogation. 


Iam told that at the preliminary interrogation Oishi declared: “I heard from 
Kotoku about the Paris Commune.” Now, I do seem to have brought up the ex- 
ample of the Paris Commune. A student of France such as you, Mr. Isobe, of course 
knows in great detail everything about the Paris Commune: in 1871, after the 
Franco-Prussian War, at a time when men’s hearts were filled with alarm due to 
the conclusion of a humiliating peace and due to the sheer difficulty of living, the 
workers launched an uprising, occupied the city of Paris, and for a time freely 
ruled the city. At that time the government and parliament of France were in 
Versailles, so it cannot exactly be said that they had been overthrown; the Com- 
mune only established itself temporarily in the city of Paris. This, therefore, 
cannot be called a revolution in the same sense as the Great Revolution of 1795, 
or the Revolution of 1848, or others; this is usually called an “insurrection” — 
a disturbance, an uprising. In court Oishi also made a statement about conversa- 
tions concerning the French Revolution; but I think he must have been referring 
to the Paris Commune. Possibly he made a mistake and thought that the Rising 
of the Commune was a disturbance which occurred at the time of another revolu- 
tion, or his tongue slipped when he should have said “Paris Commune.” 

The main point of my conversation with Oishi was this: Such great things 
were accomplished during the Rising of the Paris Commune! Though it be im- 
possible for us to accomplish their equal, still we should try at least temporarily 
to clothe the poor warmly, to feed them till they are satisfied. This, of course, is 
not simply to be accomplished straightway; but if the present economic de- 
pression continues unabated for another three or five years, reaching the condi- 
tion where the starved will be littered by the waysides, then the need will arise 
to save them, be it by launching an uprising. This is what I envisioned. I should 
think that this meaning was abundantly made clear, not only in the report of the 
last interrogation, but in the reports of all the interrogations from the very first 
one. 

For instance, at a time of distress such as Temmei or Tempo,!? to seize the 
goods of the rich—or, similarly, to give rise to assassins in facing up to govern- 
mental oppression—is the common man’s legitimate self-defense, the inevitable 
consequence. At such a time it is impossible to consider whether the action bears 
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any profit for the future revolution; it is impossible to examine deeply any points 
of advantage or disadvantage towards that end. I do think that to bring storm- 
waves over peaceful ground needlessly—to dare raise a needless disturbance—is 
but empty destruction of property, useless loss of human life, the immolation ofa 
great many victims to no purpose; this bears no point of benefit to the revolution. 
But I also believe that when governmental oppression and the malevolent ar- 
bitrariness of the rich reach the breaking point, and the people steep in the ditches 
and canals, to rescue them is of benefit to the revolution to come. But this is not 
the sort of thing which can be considered in terms of advantage or disadvantage. 
Spurred by the conditions and the passions of the times, people are instinctively 
roused to action. 

The Disturbance of Oshio Chiisai?° and the like happened just like this. Taking 
advantage of the famine, the rich bought up the market, and the price of rice rose 
higher and higher; by this, the rich indirectly committed a great many murders. 
It was unbearable to remain an idle onlooker. Due to this disturbance, the Toku- 
gawa family’s prestige was severely injured, and the trend towards revolution 
picked up speed. Thus, at least, the historians reason; for it is impossible to tell 
whether Oshio himself thought this far or not. And it is impossible to say that he 
started a revolution. 

However, to judge by the interrogation which went on day after day, all the 
many defendants in this case were put to trial “for having joined in Kotoku’s 
violent revolution.” And I myselfwas during the preliminary examination grilled 
countless times on this matter of “violent revolution.” I exerted all effort in set- 
ting forth a differentiation between “revolution” and “disturbance.” I pleaded 
for a correction of terms. I was told that either appellation would do. But, to be 
sure, the many defendants in this case even now have to suffer for the sake of this 
appellation. As I see it, the prosecution and the examiners first put the title 
“Violent Revolution” to what I had said and contrived the stern-sounding phrase 
“death-defying band,” with other similar phrases.2 And I believe they con- 
demned us under this syllogism: “The anarchist revolution is concerned with 
the destruction of the Imperial Family. But Kotoku’s plan was to carry out a 
revolution by violence. Therefore, all who were party to this plot planned to 
commit the crime of High Treason.” So the fact that these people used to discuss 
such things as direct action and the revolutionary movement has now served 
to get them into trouble! This I deeply regret. 
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Vil THE FAULTINESS OF THE RECORD OF INTERROGATION 
AND OF THE PROTOCOL 


(Translator’s Note: I see no need to offer here a translation of this chapter, as it is con- 
cerned only with complaints about the speciousness of the trial records and bears 
no relevance to a defense of anarchism per se.) 

THESE are about all the reflections which I wanted to submit for your reference. 
Actually, during the long trial my mind has become tired out, and so I am not 
able to organize my thought very well. And my fingers are completely frozen in 
this room without any heat; in writing even this far I have dropped my pen some 
three times .. .. What I have written is lengthy but insignificant, in a bad style 
and a bad hand; it must be very hard to read. I beg for your understanding. 
Nevertheless, were you to find anything of use in what I have written above, I 
should like it brought to the attention of the judges and the prosecution. 


afternoon 
18 December, Meiji 43 


in a cell of Tokyo Prison 
Kotoku Denjiro 
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